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HAT is Logic? 


The art of employing reaſon juſtly, in 
inquiries after truth, and in communica- 
ting it to others. 


What is Reaſon? 


The glory of human nature, the intellectual 
powers of man. 


Wherefore do you call reaſon the glory 
of human nature! | 


hPecauſe it raiſeth man above his fe/- 
low-creatures the brutes, on this terreſtrial 

globe, the earth, 
. 0 From 


— — 


4” 
From whence is reaſon derived? 

It is the common rift of God to mankind. 
Are all men equally favoured with it ? 


No. Some are bleſſed with it in a higher 
degree than others. 


What is the degn of Logic? 


To teach us the right uſe of our reaſon, 
and the improvement of it in ourſelves 
and others. 


What are the effects of reaſon improv'd? 


The humanizing mankind, and raiſing 
the learned by acquired improvements as ſu- 
perior in wiſdom and knowledge, to the ſa- 
vages of Africa, as thoſe ſavages are by . 
nature to the beaſts of the field. 


It alſo enables us to diſtinguiſh good 
from evil, and truth from falſehood. 


Of 


"A — 


1 
of what advantage is the purſue! and 
acquiſition of trutb? 


By it we become acquainted with the 
nature of things, their various relations 
to. each other : Our duty to GOD, and 
our fellow-creatures : By it we under- 
ſtand natural religion, and learn to con- 
firm our faith in divine revelation, as well 


as to underſtand what is revealed. 


Is it neceſſary our reaſon ſhould have 
aſſiſtance 1 in the /z of it? 


Moft certainly. The firſt „ of 
which is, the depth _— — of 
many truths. 


"FL, T he * of our reaſon; 


III. The diſg uiſe and falſe colours in 
which many thank appear to us in this 
preſent imperfect ſtate. 


IV. The deception of our Jenfes, our 
** paſſions, and TED 


- * 


VE 


- 
* 


eve as goodneſs, 
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85 8 The as of men. 


VI. Education and cuſtom. 


VII. E orming Judgments before our 
reaſon is mature. 


Laſtly. Our original drfeftion __ 
GOD, biinge1 in a fallen ſtate. 


What is to be underſtood by aigmiſe, 
and falſe colours? 


© Things that appear to be what in rea- 
Hey they are not. 


Illuſtrate this with a few examples? 


The fun appears to be flat: The moon 
appears as large as the ſun: The rain- 
de appears to be a ſubſtantial arch in the 
fey : Thoſe are the reverſe. Again, kna- 
very puts on the face of honeſty : hypo- 
eriſy and ſuperſtition wear the vizard of 
piety : deceit often appears as truth; and 


— 8 


— What 


* es 


What i is good judgment and pradiket 
called, that any man exerts, who has not 


the advantage of learning? 


> * 


Natural Logic, 
What is artificial Logic ? 


Reaſon improved by the principal ve: 
tions of the mind. 


What are the principal operations of the 
mind? 


Four, namely, 1ſt. perception, concep< 
tion, or apprebenſion. 


2d. Judgment. 
3d. Reaſoning, or, Argumentation, 
4th. Diſpoſition. 
What is Comteption ? 


The ſimple — of chin gs 
2 to gur minds, as a borje, a free | 
. > 
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high, low, fwift, flow, animal, motion; 
matter, mind, life, death, &c. The re- 
ſult of our conception, is called an idea. 
What is Judgment? 
That operation of the mind, whereby 


we join two or more ideas together, by 
one affirmation or negation. As, his 


tree is high: That horſe is not ſwift : The 
mind of man is a thinking Being: GOD 
7s juſt : Which ſentences are the effect of 
Judgment, and are called propoſitions. 
7 What is Reaſoning ? 
That operation of the mind, by which 


we infer one propoſition, from two or 
more propoſitions premiſed. Or draw a 


concluſion, which before was unknown, 


or doubtful, from ſome propoſitions, 
which are more known and evident. 


Give ſome Examples? 
We judge matter cannot think, and that 


the mind of man doth think, we then -: 


N 
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fer and conclude, that iherefore the mind 
of. man is not matter. Again, we judge 


that a juſt governor will make a difference 


between the evil and the good; we judge 
alſo that GOD is a juſt governor; and 
from thence we conclude, that GOD will 
make a difference between the evil and 
the good. I hele inferences or concluſions are 
the effects of reaſoning, and the three 
propoſitions taken together, are called, a 
ſpilegiſm, or argument. 


What is Diſpaſition? 


That operation of the mind, by which 
we range our thoughts in ſuch order, as 
is beſt for our ovin and others concep- 
tion and memory. T he effect of this o- 
Peration is called method, This deſcrip- 
tion of the four operations of the mind and 
their effects in this order, is an exam- 
ple of method, _ | 


How many parts is Logic divided into? 


Into four parts; namely, theſe four 
operations of the mind. 
x Wi CHAP. 
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S there any difference in the nature of 
conception, and perception? 


They are often uſed promiſcuouſly, 
tho” there is a diſtincbtion in their definitions. 


What is that diſtinction? 


Conception, is the forming an idea of 
an object, whether preſent or abſent. 


Perception, is the conſciouſneſs of an 


cobject when preſent. 


What is an Idea? 


CL FF 
Ihe immediate objet of the underſtun- 
ding. Viz. A repreſentation of a thing in 
the mind, that we have ſeen, felt, heard, 
or been cu of. | 


Is the outward object, or thing which 
is perceived, namely, a horſe, a man, &c. 
called the idea ? 


No. It is the thing as it exiſts in the 


mind by way of repreſentation, that is cal- 
ed the idea. For a horſe, a man, &c, 


are the outward archelypes, or patterns of 
our ideas. 


Is the very perception, or ſenſe and 
feeling of bn or cold, & c. called 
the idea? 


No. It is the exiſtence of the thing con- 
ceived in the mind, that is called the idea. 
For our ſenfations of hunger, cold, &c. 
are inward archetypes, or patterns of our 


id eas. 


Explain your Meaning ? 
To 


2 


4 


Toe ſee 4 horſe or to feel cold, is one 
thing; to think of, and converſe about a 


Bos ſe. or cald, is another. And the laſt- 


mentioned is called an idea. 


What are thoſe ideas called ns repre- 
ſent Bodies? 


Images, or ideas of ſenſation. 


What are thoſe inward repreſentations 
we have of ſpirit, love, hatred, canſe, 
efer, &c. called? 


Mental ideas, or ideas of reflection. 
What is every object of our idea called! 2 


AT heme ; whether it be a Being or 
Not-Being. For Not-Being may be pro- 
poſed to the thought, as well as that 
which has a real Being. 


How is a Being to be conſidered ? 
As poſſible, or as actual. 
When is it conſidered as poſſible ? 
2 When 


alſo. 


tan) 


When it- is ſaid to have an. * or 
nature. 


Illuſtrate this? 


Such were all things before the Crea tion. 


When is a Being conſidered as actual? 


When it is ſaid to have an exiſtence 


Give an IIluſtration: 2 


Such are all chimes which are created, 
and GOD himſelf the Creator. 


What is to be underſtood by Eſſence ? 


The very nature of any Being, whether 


it be . exiſting or not. 


Illuſtrate this? 


A roſe in winter has an eſſence, in ſum- 
mer it has exiſtence alſo. 


Does any Being include exiſtence in the 
" = 
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very eſſence of it? 


Only one, and that is GOD. 


Is the afual exiſtence of every other 
Being diſtinct from its eſſence ? 


Yes. For it may be, or may not be, as 
God pleaſes. | | 


Is not a Being to be conſidered in ano- 
ther manner? 


Tes. As a ſubſtance, or a mode or mans 
ner of Being. 


When is a Being called a ſubſtance ? 
When it ſubſiſts in and by itſelf. 


When is a 1 Being called a ode or mans 
ner of Being ? 


- When it ſubſiſts in and by another. 


Give an Illuſtration ? 


T T7 


A body is the ſubſtance or ſubject, its 
Je iS the mode, 


How are ſubſtances Headed 1 
Into animate, and inanimate, 
How are animated ſubſtances divided ? 
Into animal and vegetable. 
What are animal ſubſtances ? 
Men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſe&s. 
What are vegetable ſubſtances ? 
Plants, herbs, and trees. 
What are the ſubſtances called inanimate? 
Earth, ſtone, air, water, &c. 
What are the modes of the Body? 
Motion, ſhape, quantity, and weight, . 
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the modes of the m 
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&c 
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Knowledge, wit, folly, love, doubti 
ing, 


What are 
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Wo is the firſt diviſion of modes? 
Into eſſential and accidental. 


What is an eential mode or attribute; 
of the ſubject wherein it is? 


Roundneſs in a bowl, hardneſs in a ſtone, 
ſoftneſs in water, vital motion in an ant= 
mal, thinking in a ſpirit, &c. 


Are not fleſn and bones an animal 2 


Les, ſo long as they have life and inward 
motion; 5 but if all motion be intirely 
* 1 


- - 
. 
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gone, they become a carcaſe. 


Are there any diſtinctions of an eſſentiof 
mode? 


Ves. primary and ſecondary. 
What is a primary eſſential node? 


I Thechiefthing that conſtitutes a Being; 
and diſtinguiſhes it from any other Being. 


Give an Example? 


Roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode, 
or difference of a botw!, 


What is a ſecondary eſſential mode? 


Any attribute of a thing, which is not 
ef primary conſideration : This is called 


Give an Example ? 


Volubility, or apineſs to roll, is the pro- 
: of a bowl, 
4 What 


3 
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What is an accidental Mode g 


That which is not neceſſary to the Being, 
of a thing: It is alſo called accident. 


Give an Example? 

Blackneſs or whiteneſs, motion or reſt, are 
the accidents of a bowl; for theſe may 
be all changed, and the body remain 4 
bowl. | | 
What is the ſecond diviſion of Modes? 


Into abſolute, and relative. 


What is an abſolute Mode? 
That which belongs to its ſubject, 
without reſpect to any other Beings what 
ſoever. 


Give an Example ? 


* Roundneſs and ſmoothneſs are the abſolute 
modes of a borwl. 


By - 


„ 
What is a relative Mode: 


It is derived from the regard that one 
Being has to others: Or by compariſon. 


= Give an Example? 


= Greatneſs and ſmallneſs : For a bowl of 
3 twelve inches diameter is very great, 
compared with one of but WO naher 
diameter. 


Z 8 . 3 4 : 
i! What is the third diviſion of Mages 
Into intrinſic and extriuſic. 


What are intrinſic. Modes? 


They are conceived to be in the ſubject 
or nt Lance. 


IIluſtrate this? 


A globe is round, rolling, or at reſt. 
A man is. tall, Learned, Mc. - 


(What : are extrinſic Modes? 


— —ꝓ— — 
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They ariſe from ſomething that is not 
in the ſubject or ſubſtance. 


Illuſtrate this? pe 
This globe lies within a yard of the Pf. 


This man is beloved or hated, ® 


What are Predicaments ? 


| 5 
Ten ranks or orders of Beings; or ſub- 

ſtances ranged according to their natures. 
B 3 Name 


„ 


There are many other diviſions of modes, and 


modes of other modes, for which the Pupils are 


referred to Dr. WATTS 's LOGIC, from 
whence the preceding chapters are chiefly taken. 


The Writer hereof does not think he can make 


any improvement on that excellent 4uthor?s Works : 


He has only taken the liberty of extracting there- 


from, as an introduction thereto, for his Pupils. 


This apology the Compiler thought abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for him to make, that bis intention might 


not be miſtaken for vanity, or pręſumption. 


0 
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Name them ? 


Subſtance, accident, quantity, quality, 
relation, adlion, paſſion, the fituation of 
bodies as to place, their duration as to 
time, and their habit or external AP: 
Pearance. 1 


| AN Not-Being be conſidered with 
regard to ſubſtance and mode ? 


Yes; as excluding all ſabſtance, and 
then all modes are alſo excluded. 


How has this pure nibility, or mere 704 
thing, relation to ſubſtance : ? 


In a vulgar and philoſophical ſenſe. 


Illuſtrate this ? 


We ſay, there is * in the cup, in 
5 4 a 
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a vulgar ſenſe, who we mean there is ng 
Hiquor in it: But we cannot ſay fo in a 


philoſophical ſenſe, while there is air 7 in 


it, or Fags of light therein. 


How has Not-Being relation to Modes? 


As a negation, and as a privation, 


How as a Negation ? 


When we ſpeak of the abſence of what 
does not naturally belong to the ſubſtance; 


or what has no OT to be preſent 
with it. 


Illuſtrate this? 


1ſt. A ſtone is inanimate or Lind, that 
is, it has no life, nor fight. 


2 d. ok Cobler is unlearned. 


How has Not-Being relation to mode, 
as a Privation. 


When we ſpeak of the abſence of 


what 


— 
——— ͥ — 
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what does naturally belong to the ſubs 
Jeet, or ought to be preſent with it, 


Illuſt rate this ? 
1ſt. A man is deaf, or biind, 
2d. A Divine is 1 


1 


CHAP. v. 


OW may ideas be divided? _. 


Into four ſections, their origin, their 


nature, their objecis, and their qualities. 


er. L 


How may our ideas be divided, with 
regard to their gin: ? | 


Into ſenſible, | ſeiritual, and abſtracted. 


From 


„ 
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From what are our ſenſi Ze or corporeat 


eas derived? 


From our ſenſes. Such are the ideas 
Ve have of colours, ſounds, figures, ſhapes, 
1 tc. 


How are Spiritual or intellectual ideas 
gained? 


By obſerving what is d in our 
own minds. Such are the ideas of thought, 
aſſent, reaſen, love, fear, &c. 


How are ebſtraFed ideas framed ? 


By withdrawing ſome : parts of an idea 
From other parts of -it. 


SECT, i 


How may our ideas be divided when 
conſidered in their nature? 


Into fimple and complex. 


What is a /mple Idea ? 
| le 
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It is one uniform idea which cannot 
be divided, or diſtinguiſhed by the mind 
of man, into two or more ideas. Such 
are many of our ſenſations, as the idea of 
meet, bitter, cold, white, beat, hard, 
motion, &c. Such are alſo many of our 
intellectual ideas, as of thought, will, 

knowledge, &c. 


What is a complex Idea ? 


Such as can be divided by the mind, 
into two or more ſimple ideas. As a 
Square, triangle, reading, truth, a pen, a 
man, a ſwift any &c. 


Are complex ideas conſidered as / "rs 
and diſtin? Beings i ? 


Yes; though they may be made up 
of ſeveral ſimple ideas. As a body, a 
ſpirit, a houſe, a flower, &c. | 


When ſeveral of theſe ideas of a dif- 


ferent kind are joined together ; ; what are 


They called ? 


5 


Compound 


. . OT Os HUT I A rat han 
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Compound Ideas. 
Illuftrate this? 
Man is compounded of body and ſpirit. 


Harmony is a compound idea made up 
of different ſounds united. 


When many of theſe ideas of the ſame + 
kind are united in one name, or under 
one view: What is it then called? 


A collective Idea. 


| IIluſtrate this? 


An army is à collection of men. A 
dictionary is a collection of words, A fo- 
reſt a collection of trees. A noſegay a 
collection of flowers. A ve a collection 
of days, &c. 


SE CT. III. 
How may ideas be divided according 


to their objects? 
TB Into 


621 
Into particular or univerſal. 
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What is a particular Idea? 


That which repreſents one thing only. 


Note. The object of any particular 


idea, as well as the idea itſelf, is ſome- 


times called an individual. Thus Peter 


is an individual man. So this bg0k, one 
horſe, &c. are individuals. 


What is an univerſal Idea? 


That which repreſents a common na- 
ture agreeing to ſeveral particular things. 
Such as a horſe, a man, a book; becauſe 
they agree to all horſes, men, or books. 


Are there not five ſorts of words called 
predicables, which expreſs five forts of 
m verſal ideas? | 


Yes. 
Name them ? 


G dau, ſpec es, di ference f property, . 6 
W. hat 


. 


See ect_wy t 28 } 4 
What is Genus? 


One common nature agreeing to ſes 
veral other common natures. 


Iluftrate this _ 


Animal is a genus, or a general idea 3 
becauſe it agrees to mau, horſe, &c. 


What is e ? 


One common nature agreeing to ſe- 
veral individual Beings. Viz, as their 
whole eſſence, 


Illuftrate this? 
Man is a ſpecies, or ſpecial idea; be- 
cauſe it agrees to John, Thomas, &c. So 


horſe is a ſpecies, becauſe it agrees to 
ball, trott, whitefoot, &c. 


What is Difference ? 


That predicable which is their diſtin- 
gullting — 8 


Illuſtrate 


29 ) 
Illuſtrate this:? 


The animal man, is rational; which 
diſtinguiſhes him from the animal horſe, 


who has not reaſon. 


What is the predicable called property ? 


Such as is neceſſarily joined to their 
eſſence, as rifeble, iraſcible. &c. 


What mean you by the word Accident? 


| That predicable, as is joined contin- 
gently to their clence x as white, black, 


& c. 
S 
How may ideas be divided with regard 


to their — P 


Into four &vifions Namely, 


1ſt. They are either clear and di bin; | 


or obſcure and confuſed. 


| 2d. They are vulgar or learned: 


3d, 


* » k 
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zd. They are perfect, or imper fett; 
otherwiſe called adequate, or inadequate. 


ö 


Ath. They are true or Falſe. 
What is a clear and diſtindt Idea? 


That which repreſents the object of the 
mind with ſuch full evidence and energy, 
that diſtinguiſhes it from all other objects. 


Illuſtrate this? | 


- Suppoſe yourſelf at ſea, look up at the 
„and down at the ſea, you have a clear 
and diſtinct idea of each. 5 


What is an ob/eure and confuſed Idea? 


That which repreſents the idea faintly, 
imperfectly, mingled with other ideas, 
or not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 0- 
ther things. 


Illuſtrate this? 


When at ſea, in miſty weather, look 
Ha CE Tee toward 


— — — 


toward the horizon, at the ſky and the 
ſea, and your ideas of both, are but ob- 
ſecure and confuſed. * 


What is a vulgar Idea? 


That which repreſents the moſt obvious 
and ſenſible appearances that are contained 
in the object of them. 


What is a learned Idea? 


That which penetrates into the nature, 


properties, reaſons, cauſes, and effects of 
things. 


- ow plify theſe? 


Tt is a 1 idea which we have of a 
watch or clock, when we conceive of it as 
an inſtrument, made to ſhew us the hour 
of rhe day: But it is a learned idea which 

the Watch-maker has of it, who knows all 


I oe: 


DC — 
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P "Ra more illuſtrations, you are referred to 
Or. WaTTs, 


C 


the ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, the 
balance, the chain, the wheels, their ax- 
les, &c. with the various connections 
and adjuſtments of each part, whence 
the exact and uniform motion is derived, 
which points to the minute or the hour. 


* 


What is a perfect, or adequate Idea? 


That which perfectly repreſents its ar- 
chetype or object. 


= 


What is an imperfe# or, inadequate Idea? 


That which has but a partial, or in- * 
complete repreſentation of its archetype 
or object. 


Note 1. All our ſimple ideas are 
adequate. | 


2. The ideas of various figures, or 
colours, are perfect; as a triangle, a 
 fquat, white, black, & * 
Square, &c. white, black, &c. 


3. When we have a perfect idea of 


any thing in all its paris, it is called a 
complete 


CT 8 7 


complete idea: When in all its properties; 
it is called a comprehenſive idea. | 


4. When we have but an inadequats 
and imperfect idea, we are only ſaid to 
apprehend it. Therefore we ule the term 
apprehenſion, when we ſpeak of our know- 
ledge of GOD, who can never be com- 
prehended by his creatures. 


Though there are a multitude of 
ideas which may be called .perfe7, or 
adequate in a vulgar ſenſe ; yet there are 

ſcarce any ideas which are adequate, com- 
prehenſive, and complete in a philoſophical 

ſenſe, 5 


When are our ideas ſaid to be true or 


Falſe? 


If the idea be conformable to the ob- 
Ject or archetype of it, it is a true idea; 
if not, it is a falſe idea. : 


* 


a» 


Note. You are referred to Dr. Watts, 
for the ſeveral diviſions of words, with 
TS 8 the 
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the advantage and danger of them, For.” ; 
general directions relating to ideas. And, ö 
for ſpecial rules to direct your conception 
of things, 
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W HAT is a Propoſition? 
: The effect of judgment. 
How many things are there in the na- 
ture, and conſtitution of a propoſition ? 
C 3 : I 
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® See at page 6, the queſtion. 


„What is judgment ? &c.” Note. The word 
terms, is uſed in * a propoſition, as well as 
the word ideas. a 


TT» 


Three. Namely, the /ujef7, the pre- 
@&cate, and the copula. 


What is the /ubje# of a Propoſition ? 


That concerning which ſomething is 
affirmed or denied. 


What is the Predicate ? 


That which is affirmed, or denied of 


the ſubject. 
What is the Copula g 


The form of a propoſition: It repre- 
ſents the act of the mind, affirming or 
denying, and 1s expreſſed by the words, 
am, art, 75, are, &c. or am not, art not, 


is not, are not, &c.* 


Iluſtrate the foregoing ? 


Robert is a good boy. 
In 


8 


There is no pure logical Verb except is, yet 
ſome are compounded of zs, and a participle ; and 
others are expreſſed by ſuch words as zo, none, net 
wever, & c. 
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In this propoſition, Robert is the ſub- 
Jett, a good boy is the predicate, and ig 


the copula. 


Again, A plain triangle is formed by 
three right lines. Here, A plain triangle 
is the ſubject, formed by three right lines, 
the predicate, and is, the copula. 


Bad men are not happy. Here, bad men 
is the ſubject, happy the predicate, and 
are not the copula. 


Give an example of a propoſition, 
whoſe copula is compounded of is and a 
participle ? | 


Peter eats pudding, Here eats the co- 
pula, ſignifies is eating. | 


When each part of a propoſition i is 
not expreſſed diſtinctly in words, are 
they all to be underſtood ? 


Yes. As for example, 


Socrates diſputed, is a complete pro- 
C 4 poſition, 


C3 
pofition, for it ſignifies Socrates was dif. 
puting. | 


So I write, ſignifies IJ am writing, 1 
can write, ſignifies 1 am able to write. 


What do the words am, art, is, &c. 
ſignify, when they are uſed alone with- 
out any other predicate ? 


They ſignify both the a# of the mind 
Judging, which includes the copula, and 
alſo actual exiſtence, which is the predi- 
cate of the propoſition, 


Illuſtrate this? 


London is, ſignifies London 75 exiſtent: 
There are ſome unlearned boys, that 1s, 
ſome unieerned boys are exiſtent : Troy is no 
more, ſignifies Troy has no Being : Or Troy 
7s not exiſtent. 


Are the ſubject and predicate, always 
to be known and diſtinguiſned by the 
placing of the words in the ſentence? 


Not 


—ꝓ— — — 
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| Not always. 
How then are they to be known? 


By reflecting on the ſenſe of the words, 
and on the mind and deſign of the ſpeaker 
or writer. | T 


Illuſtrate this? 


In AFRICA, there cre many lions; that 
is many lions are exiſtent in AFRICA: 
Here many lions is the ſubject, and extent 
in AFRICA is the predicate, and are is 
the copula. 


I is proper for a philoſopher to under- 
ftand Geometry : Here the word proper is 
the predicate, and all the reſt the ſubject, 
except is the copula, ® 


Are 


— 


Note. The ſubject and predicate of a propo- 
ſition ought always to be two different ideas, or 
two different terms; if they are the ſame, it is called 
an identical propoſition, which is trifling ; fuch as 
a rule is à rule, or a goed ſcbolar is a goed ſcholar, 
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Are there not ſome propoſitions where- 

in the terms of the ſubject and predicate 

ſeem to be tne ſame; yet convey to the 
mind different ideas ? E 


There are. And ſuch cannot be called 
Purely identical or trifling propoſitions. 


Give a few Examples ? 


1ſt. Home is home; that is, home is a 


pleaſing place. 


2d. Socrates is Socrates till; that is, 
the man Socrates is ſtill a philoſepher. 


2d. What I have written, I have 
Written; that is, what I wrote I ſtill ap- 
prove, and will not alter. 


In theſe propoſitions the term is equi vocal, 
for in the predicate it has a different idea 
from what it has in the ſubject. 


AF. 


„ 


— 


* Ncte, There are ſome propoſitions * 


— 


* 
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CHAP. vu 


O W may propoſitions be diftribu- | 
tec ? 


Into various kinds, 1900 to their 
ſubject, their ceula, their predicate, their 
nature or compeſition, their ſenſe, and their 


evidence. 
| SECT. T- 
How 


— 


the zerm of the ſubject and predicate differ, but 


the ideas are the ſame. A, @ rite is a round 
body. &cc. N | 


— — 7 — . SEATS — —[ — + — — 
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How are propoſitions divided, accor- 
ding to their ſubject? 


Into univerſal and Particular. 
What is an aniverſal Propofition ? 


That whoſe ſubject is taken according 
to the whole of its extenſion. 


Viz. 1ſt. Tf the ſubject be a genus, 
it includes all its ſpecies or kinds. 


2d. If the ſubject be a ſpecies, it in- 
cludes all its individuals. 


Illuſtrate theſe? | 
All animcls die. No man can eſcape 


death, Every creature bad a beginning. 


What is a particular propofetion ? 
That 


® This is uſually called a 2 ariſing from 


the quantity. 


— 2 
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That whoſe ſubject is not taken accors 


ding to the whole of its extenſion. 


IIluſtrate this? 


8 ome animals can fly, Few men are true 
ty wiſe. Some birds can whiſtle. Plato 


Was a philoſopher. 


om. This laſt may be called a in- 
gular propefe tion, as it's ſubject Plato is an 
individual. o, the houſe on the hill ig a 
pleaſant dwelling. &c. 


As there are /inpular propeſitions, are 
there not indęſinite propoſitions alſo? 


. Moſt certainly; when there is no note, 
either of aniverſality, or particularity. 


Illuftrate this? | 
A planet is ever changing its place. 


Angels are noble creatures, 


i? PS 
Wen 
8 . 2 L be 
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How do univerſal propoſitions derlote 
their univerſality ? | 


By a metaphyſical, or mathematical uni- 
verſality; a phyſical, or natural; and a 
moral univerſality. : 


Illuſtrate the met2phy/ical or mathema- 
tical ? * | 


All ſpirits in their own nature are im- 
mortal. All circles have a center and cir- 
cumference. 


Illuſtrate the phy/ical or natural? 


All men uſe words to expreſs their thoughts; 

yet dumb perſons are excepted, for they 
cannot ſpeak. All beaſts have four feet; 
yet there may be mcinfters with five; or 
maimed, who have but three. 


Illuſtrate the moral Univerſality ? 


All Hottentots are ſtupid creatures. All 
men are governed by alfedtion rather than by 


Is 


reaſon. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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Is not an univerſal term ſometimes 
taken collectively? 


X06, 
Give ſome Examples ? 


All theſe apples will fill a buſhel. Al 


the rules 7 grammar overload the N 


Is lian not a diſtributive uni -erfſallty alſo? 


Yes, by changing all into every, or 
into ons. 
Give ſome Examples? 


Every man is a finner. Chriſt healed 
every dijecſe. 


SEC T. 1 


How is a propoſition divided with re⸗ 
gard to its copula? | 


Into affirmative and negative. + 
| | | What 


— — Rr "2 oo” Ro | 3 * 
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+ This is uſually a diviſion of n ac- 


cording to their quality, 


ta JI 
What is an affirmative propoſition 2 


That, whoſe idea of the predicate is 
ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſub- 
ject, and is joined to it by the word 7s, 
or are. 


Give ſome Examples ? 


A good boy is deſerving of rab. All 


men are feuners. 


What is a negative Proge ien 


Such, as its predicate is not ſuppoſed 
to agree with its ſubject, and is disjoined 
from it by the copula is not, or are not. 


Give ſome Examples ? 


Man is not innocent. Good boys are not 
negleciful of their learning. 


Are there not ſome terms, or words, 
and ideas, concerning which, it is difficult 
to determine whether they are 9 or 


Poſitive 2 


Tes; 


— * N 
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Yes; ſuch as, Plato was no fool, Cæſar 
made 10 expedition to Muſcovy. An _ 
has no part like an eel. &c. 


If two negatives (in Engliſh) are joined 
in one ſentence, do they not make an af- 
firmative? 


You As for example, No man is not 
mortal; is the ſame as tho' you had ſaid, 
man is mortal. 

a 

If two ideas are joined or disjoined in 
various forms, will they not afford ſeveral 
propoſitions ? 


Yes; and they may be diſtinguiſhed 
according to their quantity and their quality 
into four, which are denoted by the let- 


ters A, E, 5 


A [an univerſal affirmative. 
2 > denotes 4 An univerſal negative. 
M4 A particular affirmative. 
O 4 LA particular negative. 


1 hoſe letters are taken from the fol- 
D lowing 


— <4 


| | ( 48 J 
| lowing old Latin rhimes. N 
2 A erit A, Nerat E, verum generaliter = 
A 
22 I, Negat O, fed particulariter 5 
1 ry 
1 Exemplify this by the two . 1 
1 vine, and a tree? 7 
| | 3 
| | A Every a vine is à 1ree. 
| E No vine is a tree. 
| I Some vine is a tree. | 
3 O Some vine is not a tree. 
What are thoſe propoſitions called that 
differ both in quantity and quality ? 
| Contradictory; as, 1 
A Every vine is a tree.) T heſe can ne- 
ver be both 
true,. or both 
falſe at the 
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Ik two univerſals differ im quality, what 
are they called ? 


Contraries; as, 


A Every vine is à tree.] Theſe can ne- 
ver be both 


7 


\ true together, 
but they may 


E No vine is a tree. | be both falſe. 


If two particular propoſitions differ in 
quality, what are they called? 


Sub- contraries as, 


I Some vine is a tree. ? Theſe may. 
| be both true 
together, but 

1 they can ne- 

[ ver be both 


O Some vine is not a tree. falſe. 


N. B. The above propoſitions are ſaid 


to be oppo te. 


What are thoſe Propoſitions either par- 
Fs - ' ticular 


— —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cd 7 


ticular or univerſal called, that agree in 
quality, but not in quantity ? 


Subaltern; as, 
A Every vine is a tree, 
I Some vine is a tree. 
Or thus, 


E No vine is a tree. 


O Some vine is not a tree. 


What is meant by converſon of pro- 


poſitions ? 


When the ſubject and predicate change 
their places with the preſervation of truth. 


IIluſtrate this? 


No ſpirit is an animal; may be conver- 
ted into, No animal is a ſpirit. 


Some tree is a vine; may be converted 
5 . ; into, 


{ x ) 


into, Some vine is a tree. Every vine is 
a tree bearinz grapes; may be converted 
into, Every tree bearing grapes is à Ville 


SECT. 


How are propoſitions divided accor- 
ding to their predicate ? 


Into pure and modal. 
What is a pure Propoſition ? 


That which merely expreſſes that the 
predicate is connected with the ſubject. 
AS, Every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. 


What is a wodal Propaſition? 


That which includes the way and 
manner wherein the predicate is connec- 
ted with the ſubject. As, it is neceſſary 
that a true chriſtian ſhould be a good man. + 


= D 3 Suppoſe 


+ Logical Writers often make the modality of 
this propoſition to belong to the copula, becauſe it 


ihews the manner of the connectiol 
ection between the 
ſuhject and the predicate, 5 


* > — 4 8 1 — 2 
— 4 -.- 
F ** , 
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' Suppoſe the ſentence to run thus; 


7 hat a true chriſtian ſhould be an bong 
man is a neceſſary thing. 


How is it to be conſidered as a ical 
propoſition? 


The mode as the predicate, and the 
whole primary propoſition included in the 
ſubject of the modal propoſition. 


How many modes are there of connec- 
ting the predicate with the ſubject? 


Four, namely, neceſſity, and its oppo- 


ſite contingency : Poſſibility, and its * 


ſite impalſibility. 
Illuftrate theſe ? 
It is neceſſary that a globe ſhould be round: 


That a globe be made of cod or gloſs is 


an unneceſſary or contingent thing, 


( 53 ) 
It is impoſſible that a globe ſbould be 


fquare: It is poſſible that a globe may be 
made of water, ſoap, and air. F | 


er. 


How are propoſitions divided accor- 
ding to their nature? | 


Into Angle and compound. 
What is a /ngl2 Propoſition ? 


That which has but one ſubject and 
Ore predicate. 


D 4 Is 


+ There are moral and civil modes of connecting 
two ideas together, namely, /awfulne/s or unlaw- 
Fulneſs : Conveniency and inconveniency, &c. And 
ſeveral other modes, ſuch as, it is certain, it ts 
doubiful, it is ſaid by the ancients, it is auritten, it 
#s agreed, it is granted, &c. &c. 


0 3 


Is there any diviſion of a /inzle pro: 
poſition 2 * 


Yes. Into /mple and complex. 


What is a /imple propoſition ? 


That whoſe ſubject and predicate have | 
ſingle terms: As, Virtue is deſirable, No 
Man is Innocent, | 


What 1s a complex propoſition ? 


That whoſe ſubje&t or predicate, or 
both are made up of complex terms. 
As, Every ſincere penitent is pardoned : 
No man alive is perfectly innocent. 


What is a compound propoſition ? 


That which is made up of two or 
more ſubjects or predicates, or both ; 
and it contains in it two or more propo- 


ſitions which are either Mainly expreſſed, 
| or 


Py 


l — 


A /ngl propoſition is alſo called categorical: 


(55 3 
or concealed and implied. 


How are thoſe compound propoſitions 


whoſe compoſition 1s expreſſed and evident 
divided? 


Into ſix kinds; namely, 


1ſt, Copulative propoſitions ;, as, Riches 
and honour are temptations to pride. 


2d. Disjuniive propoſitions; as, The 
colour 15 either white or black. 


3d. Conditional or hypothetical propo- 


ſitions; as, If ihe ſun be fixed the earth 
muſt move. 


4th. Caſual prepoſitions; as, Reho- 
beam ves anbepfg, „, becauſe he followed 
evil counſel, | 


5th. Relative prefrſiticns as, When 
you are fiient, I will ſpeak. 
Feth. Diſerdtive repeſlions; as, Job 


Was 


Ss & 3 
was patient, though bis grief was great. 


How are thoſe compound propoſiticns 
divided whoſe compoſition is nt expreſſed, 
but latent, or concealed ? 


Into five kinds; namely, 


I. Excluſives; as, The pious man alone 


75 happy. 
2. FExceplives; as, The Proteſtants 


worſhip none but GOD. 


. Comparatives;, as, Pain is the 
greateſt alftidlion. 


4. Inceptives or acfilives; as, The 
Latin language is not yet forgotten. 


5. Continuatives ; as, Rome remains to 
this day. 
SECT. Ni 
+ How are propoſitions divided accor- 
ding to their enſe or /ignification ? 
Into 


1 
Into true and falſe. 


What is a true propoſition ? 


T hat which joins thoſe ideas and terms 
together, whoſe objects are joined and 
agree; or which disjoins thoſe ideas and 
terms, whoſe objects diſagree, or are diſ- 


Joined, 
IIluſtrate this! 2 


Every bird has wings: A brute 1s not 
immortal. 


What is a falſe propef tion? 


That which; Joins thoſe 1deas or terms, 
whoſe objects diſagree; or which disjoins 
thoſe whoſe objects agree. 


Illuſtrate this ? 


Brutes are immortal: Pirds have no 


1 8 ECA 


9 


Note. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing 
e ſhould 


{ 8 3 
SECT, 


How are propoſitions divided accor- 
ding to their different degrees of evidence? 


Into certain and dubions. 
What is a certain propoſition ? 
That whoſe evidence of the agreement 
or diſagreement of the ideas 1s to ſtrong 
and plain, that we cannot refuſe aſſen- 
cing to it. 
Give Examples? 


E very 


— 
— — 


mould be, and not be; that the ſame thing ſhould 
agree, and not agree, at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame reſpect. This is a firſt PRINCIPLE of 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE.—— Some propoſitions 
may ſeem to contradict one another, tho? they may 
be both true, but in different ſenſes, or reſpects, or 
Ames. | 


T > 


Every circle has a center, 7 I. world 
did not create itfelf. * 


What is a dubious, doubtful, or uncer- 
tain propoſition? 


That which has ſome obſcurity upon 
the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas, ſo that the mind does not clearly 
perceive it, and is not compelled to a{- 
ſent or difſent. 


Give Examples ? 


The planets are inhabited. The world 
will not fland 4 thouſand yeats n 
Dido built Carthage. ++ | 


Note. 


* An aſſent to ſuch propoſitions, is honoured 
with the name of KNOWLEDGE. 


++ Such wncert ropoſitions are called 
oh Ns. prop 


\ 
' 
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Note. You are referred to Dr. 
WATIS's LOGIC for the evidence of 
ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, 
faith, and inſpiration : For the ſprings of 
Falſe judgment, or the dofirine of prejudices: 


And for general directions to affiſs us in 
Judging aright. 
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CHAP VIE 


W HAT is a Syllogiſm ? 

A ſentence or argument, compoſed of 
three propoſitions ; ſo diſpoſed, as that 
the Jaſt is neceſſarily inferred from thoſe 
which go before. ＋ 


How many things may be conſidered in 
the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm? 


Two. Viz. The matter, and the 
form of it. 


What 1s the matter of which the .- 
togiſm is made up. 
| 5 Three 


+ Note. There are ſeveral kinds of Hllogifms, 
With particular rules relating to them. 


(' I 


Three propoſitions; and theſe are made 
up of three ideas, or terms, variouſly 
joined. | 


What are the three propoſitions ſaid 
to be ? 


The p10xime or immeaiate matter, of a 
ſyllogiſm. 


How are the three propoſitions named ? 


The two diſtin parts of the queſtions 
are called the premiſes, the third which is 
drawn from theſe, the concluſion or conſe- 
quence. 


How are the premiſes ſeparately called ? 


The major and the minor. FF 
b What 


E 


— 


+ Note. The major propoſition is generally 
placed firſt, the minor ſecond, and the concluſiom 
laſt; where the ſyllogiſm is regularly compoled 
and repreſented. a 


['8 3 
What are the three terms ſaid to be? 
The remote matter of a ſyllogiſm. 
How are the three terms named? 
The major, the minor, and the middle, 


Illuftrate this J 


Thus A = C. The major propoſition; 
And A = B. The minor propoſition. 
Therefore B C. The concluſion. 


What is the 2 of the concliſion 
called! ? 


The major term : As > 


What is the ſubject of the concluſion 
called ? 
The minor term: As B. 


Which is the middle term of this 91 
logiſm ? 
A. * 


E Why 


1 1 — 


— 


® Note. The major and minor terms are-called 


the extremes. The * term is ſometimes 
Lalled the argument. | 
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Why is this called the middle term or 
medium ? 


Becauſe it is the bird idea invented, 
and for its often having a greater extent 
of meaning than the ſubject, and leſs than 
the predicate : It alſo ſhows the connec- 
tion between the major and minor term in 
the concluſi gon. 


Of what is the major Propoſition com. 
poſed? 


Of the predicate of the * 
and the middle term. | 


Of what is the minor propoſition com- 
poſed ? 


Of the ſubject of the concluſion, and 
the middle term. This is ſometimes cal- 
led the aſſumption. 


Illuſtrate this, by the queſtion whether 
GOD muſt be worſhipped ? © 


Seek a third idea whoſe character will 
2 agree 


C »* 
agree to GOD: Viz, that of a Creator; 
and it will be, 5 
7 Thus, Our Creator muſs be worſhipped: 
A And, Our Creator is GOD. 

* Therefore GOD muſt be worſhipped. 


35 In this example the concluſion is affir4 
= * mative. Þ 


. Give examples of a negative concluſion ? 


If A does not = C. Or A— C. 

And if A = B. And A = B. 

Then B does not = C.* Then B — C. 
E 2 . Again 


8 ＋ The foundation of all affirmative coneluſions 
s laid in this general truth, that ſo far as two pro- 
poſed ideas agree to any third idea, they agree al- 
—_I 10 among themſelves; 


Note. This exact diſtinction of che ſeveral 
_ parts 


N LOS 
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Again from the ideas of ſinners and: 
angels. Seek an idea whoſe character will 
not agree to both; viz. that of being, 
happy. | Then, LES: 

Happy are no ſinners. 


Happy are all angels. 


Then, angels are not ſinners. ** 


What is the form of a fyllogiſm? 


The framing and diſpoſing of the pre- 
miſes according to art, or juſt principles 


of reaſoning, and the regular inference 


of the concluſion from them. EE 
CRAP. 


——_ — i. 2 7" Ml. 28. —_ — 1 * * * . 


parts of a Hhllogiſm, and of the major and minor 


terms, connected with the middle term in the major 
and minor propoſitions, does chiefly belong to 
SIMPLE or CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISMS. 
Yet all Hllegiſiſs whatever have ſomething analo- 
gical ba it. 

The foundation of all negative concluſions is 
this, that where one of the two propcied ideas 
agrees with the third idea, and the other diſagrees 
with it,. they muſt ſo far diſagree with each other. 


(6 » 
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| j O W are Hllogiſins divided? 


Into various kinds. 1ſt. According 
to the queſtion which is proved by them. 


2d. According to the nature and com- 
poſition of them. 


And 3d. According to the middle 
term, which is uſed to prove the queſtion. 


r 


| How are ſyllogiſms divided according 
to the queſtion which is to be proved? 


'E 2 0 Into 
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Into univerſal affirmative, univerſal ne- 
| gative; particular affirmative, and par- 
Liücular negative. ＋ . 


What is an univerſal affirmative ſyllo- 
gi/m? TE] 


That which has one idea proved uni- 
verſally to agree with another, and may 


| be univerſally affirmed of it, | 
As, Every fin deſerves death. 
And, Every unlawful wiſh is a ſin. 


Therefore, Every unlawful wih de- 
| ſerves death. 


What is an univerſal negative Hllogiſm? 
That 


| 

| R _— 

| + This is often called a diviſion of ſyllogiſms 
drawn from the concluſion; for ſo many ſorts of con- 
cluſions there may be, which are markt with the. 
letters, A, E, I, O. As the four concluſions of 
the examples in this ſection are, 1ſt. A, 2d. N E, 
3d. 1, and the 4th. O. 2 


C 9 Þ 


That which has one idea proved to 
cle with another idea univerſally, 
and may be thus denied of it, 


As, No injuſtice can be pleaſing to GOD. 


And, All perſecution for the ſake of con- 
ſcience is injuſtice. 


Therefore, No perſecution for conſcience 
ſare can be pleaſing to GOD. 


What is a — affirmative Hllo- 
giſm? 


That which has one idea proved to 
agree with another idea particularly, 


As, horas ſpeaks well of every one 
has many friends. 


And, Some men ſpeak well of every one. 
Therefore, Some men have many friends. 


What is a particular negative ſyllogiſm ? 
Us E 4 - * aa 


Cn 1 
That which has one idea proved to 
diſagree with another idea particularly, 


As, None who indulge their paſſions love 
Pirtue. | 


And, Some indulge their paſſions. 
Therefore, Some men love not virtue. 


SECT, 


Note 1. The general principle upon which 
theſe univerſal and particular ſyllogiſms are foun- 
ded, is this, whatever is affirmed or denied univer- 
ſally of any idea, may be affirmed or denied of all 
the particular kinds or Beings, which are contained 
in the extenſion of that univerſal idea. Thus the 
deſert of death is affirmed univerſally of /n, and an 
unlawful wiſh is one particular kind of ½n, there- 
fore the de/ert of death may be affirmed concerning 
any unlawful wiſh. &c. | 


2d. In the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a ſngular 
and an indefinite propoſition are ranked among uni- 
wer/als and particulars, as in the doctrine of propo- 
Ltions. Page 43, 


E XY 


How are ſyllogiſms divided according 
to the nature and compoſition of them? 


Into /ngle and compound. 


How is a /ngle ſyllogiſm compoſed ? 
Of three propoſitions, 
How is a compound ſyllogiſm compoſed ? 


Of more than three propoſitions, and 
may be formed into two or more jy llo- 


giſms. 
How may ingle fyllogi/ms be divided 2 
Into ſimple, complex, and conjuniive. + 


What 
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+ As ideas and propoſitions are divided into 
ſingle and compound, and ſingle ſubdivided into fan- 
pie and complex; ſo there are the ſame diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions applied to ſyllogiſms. 


D 


CHF. 
What is a /imple or categorical fyllogiſm ? 


That which is made up of three plain, 
Angle, or categorical propoſitions ; and has 

its middle term with one part of the queſ- 
tion in the major propoſition, and with 
the other in the minor; from whence 
there follows a plain ſingle concluſion: 
As, every human virtue is to be ſought with 
diligence; Prudence is a human virtue: 
Therefore pruaence is to be ſought diligently, 


How 


mat 


N * - * 


Note. Tho? the terms of propoſitions may be 
complex ; yet where the compoſition of the whole 
argument is thus plain, fimple, and regular; it is 
properly called a fimple fyllogi/m : fince the com- 
plexion does not belong to the Hllogi/iic form of it. 


General AXIOMS. 


iſt. Particular propoſitions are contained in uni- 
verſals, and may be inferred from them; but uni- 
wer/als are not contained in particulars. 5 


2d. In all ui verſal propoſitions, the ſubject is 
uniwerſal. In all particular propoſitions, the ſubject 


is particular. | 
| 3d, 


E W 3 
How many ways are there of diſpoſing 
the premiſes or order of the middle term 
in a ſimple ſyllogiſm ? 
Three. And they are called gures. 


* 


. What 


- 


zd. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predicate 
has no greater extenſion than the /ubje#. | 


4th. The 22 of a negative propoſition is is 
always taken uni verſally, for in its whole extenſion 
it is denied of the ſubject. For if it be ſaid, No 


fone is vegetable, all ſorts of wegetation is denied 
concerning /tones. | 
'The rules of femple, regular Hllogiſins. 

1ſt, The middle term muſt not be taken twice 
particular, but once at leaſt univer/alh. 

2d, The terms in the concluſian muſt never be 
7 more ani verſally than they are in the premi/es. 

© 3d. A negative concluſion cannot be proved by, 
two affirmative premiſes. 

4th. If one of the premiſes be negative, the 
concluſion muſt be negative. 

5th. If either of the premi/es be particular, the 
concluſion muſt be particular. 

6th. From two negative premiſes nothing can be 
concluded. 


7th. From two particular premiſes * can, 
te. concluded, 


3 
* 3 
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What! is the frf figure? 
When the middle term is the ſubject of 


the major, and predicate of the miner 


propoſition. 
Thus A8 3 
And B E A: 
e herefore B g C. 


What is the ſecond figure ? 
When the middle term is the predicate 


of both the premiſes. 


Thus | C & A; 
And B = A: 
Therefore B = C. 


What is the third figure ? 
When the middie term is the _—_— of 
both the premiſes. 


Thus A = C; 
5 
Therefore B = — 5 


"OY What 


A Note. Some Ls add the following, 
* call it the fourth figure. Viz. When the 
midale 


= x 
What is the ſpecial rule of the firſt 
figure? | 


The major propoſition muſt be uni- 
verſal, and the minor affirmative ; 


As, All idle pupils are very fooliſh ; 
All truant-players are idle pupils: 
Therefore, All truant- players are very 
fooliſh, F | 
What 


. - . 
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middle term is the predicate of the major, and ſub⸗ 
ject of the minor. 


As E M8 
And A = B: 
Then B 1 C 


This Fgure draws its concluſon in a very indirect 
and oblique manner, and is ſeldom uſed in the 
Sciences. ET 
I Note. iſt. A mood is the regular determi- 
nation of propoſitions according to their quantity .. 
and quality (See Note at p. 42 and 45) which are 

ſignified by certain artificial words, wherein 5 con- 


Co 

What is the ſpecial rule of the ſecond 
figure? 3 
The major propoſition muſt be uni- 
verſal; and one of the premiſes, and the 
concluſion particular; 

As, No liar is fit to be believed; 
Every good chriſtian is fit to be believed : 

Therefore, No good chriſtian is a liar. 


What is the ſpecial rule of the third 
figure ? . 
; The 


» 
— 


ſonants are neglected, and the four vowels, A, E, 
I, O, only regarded. The firſt figure has four 
moods, Arb Ar A, cElAr Ent, dAril, FErIO. 


The ſecond figure has four moods, EAr E, 
cAmEftrEs, fEfInO, bArOcO. The third figure 
has ſix moods, dArA4pril, fEIL4ptOn, diſAmil:s, 
AAt Il, bOcArdO, FErl/On. be, OD 


Theſe moods are comprized in the following 


Latin verſes. 
Barbara, 


(9 ) 

The minor propoſition. muſt be affir- 

mative, and the concluſion particular; 5 
As, W, 1 loves GOD ſhall be ſaved; 
All lovers of GOD have imperfettions : * 


Therefore, Some who have imperfettions 
ſhall be faved. ; 


Or; As No fool has a regard to futurity ; 


Some fools are rich : 


Therefore, 


1 
— 


Barbara, celarent, darii, ferio, guoque prime, 
Ce/are, cameſtres, feſtino, baroco, ſecunde. 
Tertia darapti fabi vindicat, atque felapton, 
Adjungens di/amis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. 


Logicians ſay, the fourth figure is a mere inver- 


ſion of the firſt; yet, they have given it theſe 
moods, namely, Arb Arl, cAlEntEs, fE/pAmQ, 


frE/1/On. | 


Note 2. To determine in each mood, the quantity 
and quality; remember both premiſes cannot be par- 
ticular, or both negative; therefore in every ſyllo- 
giſm one of the premiſes muſt be uni venſal, and 

one afirmative. 
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Therefore, Some who are rich have 1 
3 to POR. | 


What is a complex Hllogiſin? 


That, in which the middle term is not 
connected with the whole ſubject, or the 
whole predicate in two diſtin&t propo- 
ſitions, but is intermingled and compared 
with them by parts, or in a more confu- 
ſed manner, in different forms of ſpeech. 


Give an Example: > 


The ſun is a ſenſeleſs Being; The 2 
ſians worſhipped the ſun T herefore, T he 


Perfians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs Being. 
How may comples ſrllogiſms be divided? 


Into ſo great a variety they cannot be 
reduced under Particular titles; becauſe 
the 
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_ ® Here the predicate of the concluſion is avors 

ſhipped a ſenſeleſs Being, part of which is joined 
with the middle term /u in the major propeſ tion, 
and the other part in the minor. 


(79 7 
the forms of human language are fo ex 
ceedingly various. 


Give examples of a few that can be 
diſtinguiſhed by their propoſitions ? 


iſt. By excluſtve propoſitions: As, 
Pious men are the only favourites of Heaven; 
True chriſtians are favourites of Heaven: 
Therefore, True chriſtians are pious men. 


Again, Pious men are the only favourites 
of Heaven; Hypocrites are not pious men: 
* herefore, Hypocrites are not favourites of 
Heaven. 


2d. By erceptive propoſitions: | As; 
None but phyſicians came to the conſultation; 
The nurſe is no phyſician: Therefore, The 
nunſe came not to the conſultation. 


3d. By comparative propoſitions : As; 
A dove will fly a mile in a minute; 
Swallow flies ſwifter than a dove: There- 
tore, A ſwallow will fly more thin a mile 
in a minute. 


4th. By inceptive ** deſitive propo- 
fitions : As, 1 he fogs vaniſh as the [Joe 


F 


* 


t wy 
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riſes; But the fogs bade not yet begun la- 

vaniſh: Therefore, The ſun is not riſen. 


sth. By modal propoſitions : As, it 
is neceſſary that a General ſhould underſtand 
tbe art of war; But Timothy does not un- 
derſtand the art of war : Therefore, Li- 
mothy ſhould not be a General. F 


What is a conjun&tive ſyllogiſn ? 


That wherein one of: the premiſes has 
diſtinct parts joined by a conjunction or a 
particle of ſpeech :: And are divided into 
four kinds, viz. | 


1ſt. Conditional, or hypothetical. 


2d. Diguniiive. 3d. Relative, 4th, 
Connexive. 
_ Give 


— — 
ce. 


+ It is of little moment to what /pecies any of 
the ſyllogiſms belong; for it is not any formal ſet 
of rules, ſo much as the evidence, and force of 
reaſon, that muſt determine the truth or falſchocd 
of all ſuch ſyllogilms, 


SE 
dive examples of each? 
rſt, 


i Ai is, Bis alſo; 
Bur, A is: 
| ern B is alſo. 


J 


” 2x 
+. 


"adi, i this be a GOD, the wk 
48 governed by providence; But, There is à 
GOD : Therefore, The world is governed 


by providence, 
| 2d. 


Either A is, or B.is; | 


But, A is not: 
Therefore, B is. 


Again, The ear:b moves in à circle, of 
in an ellipſis; But, It does not move in a 
circle: Therefore, 1t moves in an elligſis. 


3d. 
22 4 33. 5 Om 
War, 2 8 of © - 
Therefore, 3 is the 2 of 6. 
E 2 


—— 


. 
Again, As is the captain, fo are bii 


ſoldiers; But, The captain is a coward : 
Therefore, His ſoldiers are cowards alſo, 


4th 5 


Genius muſt join with ſtudy io make a 
ſcbolar; Peter has genius, but he cannot 
ſtudy :* Therefore, Peter will never be a 
ſeholur. + © 


What is a compound ſyllogiſm ? 


That which is made up of two or more 
fimple ſyllogiſms, and may be reſolved in- 
to them. The chief kinds are epichirema, 
« dilemma, proſyllogiſmus, ſorites, and induce 


- £20. | | 
What is an epichirema fpllogiſm ? 


That which contains the procf of the 
major or minor, or both, before it draws 
8 | * :, 2 on 


z ; . R 
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| . Moſt conjundtive Hillogi/ms may be transformed 
do categorical, or converted into each other by 
changing the forms of ipeech. 


( 85: 5 
the roncluion. As for example. 


Sickneſs may be good for us, for it wean 
us from the pleaſures of life, and makes Us 
Zhink of dying : AE 


But we are uneaſy under fickneſs, which 
appears by our impatience, complaints, groatte 


gs Ke. 


Therefore, We are uneaſy ſometimes un 
fer that which is good for us. — 


What is a Dilemma ? 


A fyllog gi/m that in its argument divides 
the whole into all its parts or members, 
by a disjunive propoſition, and then in- 
fers ſomething concerning each part which- 
is finally inferred concerning the whole. 


As for example, 


In this life we muſt either obey our vi- 
cious inclinations, or reſiſt them ; 


To obey them, will bring fin and ſorrows 
fo reit them, is laborious and painful: 


F 3 Therefore, 
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® . 
Therefore, We cannot be perfeftly free 
from ſorrow or pain in this life. + 4 


What is a proſhllogiſin? 


When two or more ſyllogiſms are ſo 
connected together, that the concluſion 
of the former is the major or the minor 
of the following: T7. 


_ — +» 


2 


5 
+ A Dilemma ſometimes becomes faulty, or in- 

efetual : As for example. Euathlus promiſed Pro- 
zagoras a reward when he had taught him the art of 
pleading,” and it was to be paid the. firſt Day he 
gained any cauſe in the Court. After a conſiderable 
time Protagoras goes to Law with Euarthlus for the 
reward, and uſes this Dilemma: Zither the cauſe 
ewill go on my fide, or on yours; If the cauſe gees 
on my ſide, you muſt pay me according ta the ſentence 
of the Fudge ; If the cauſe gies on your fiae, you muſt 
pay me according to your bargain: I hereiore, 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, you 
zu pay me the reward. — But Euathlus retorted 
the Dilemma thus: Either I ſhall gain the cauje or 
laſe it; F I gain the cauje, then nothing auiil be dig 
Zo you according to the Jentence of the Jnige 53 But, 1F 
4 bofe the cauſe, nothing wwill be due id you acccr ding 
to my bargain : "Therefore, Whether J toje or gain 
the cauſe, I will not pay yer, for ruthing cuill b 


. 


aue is y 


86 I 
As for example, 


Blood cannot think; but the ſoul of man 
. thinks.: Therefore, The ſoul of man is not 
blood : Bur, The ſoul ef a brute is his 
blood, according to the Scripture: There- 
fore, The ſoul of man is different from the 


foul of a brute. 


What is a Sorites 2 


That whoſe ſeveral middle terms are 
choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively 
in ſeveral propoſitions, till the laſt pro- 
poſition connects its , predicate with the 
rſt ſutzect. | 


As:for example, 


All men of revenge have their ſouls of - 


ten uneaſy, uneaſy ſouls are a plague to 
themſelves; now to be one's own plague is 
A folly to the extreme: I heretore, All men 
of revenge are extreme fools, 


What is an induction? 


Wien from ſeveral particular propo- 
Aitions one general is interred ; it is then 
: F 4 laid 


| 
1 
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faid to be an indudlion. As, The doctrins 
of the SOCINTANS cannot be proved from 
zhe Goſpel, it cannot be proved from the 
Alis of the Apoſtles, it cannot be proved 


from the the Epiſtles, nor from the book of 


Revelations : I herefore, it cannot be proved 


From the New Teſtament. | 


SEC 7: 


How are ſyllogiſms divided accor ie 
to the middle teme = 


In thus treating ſyllogiſms, the midd!z 
term is called the argument, and the argu» 


ments are thus diſtributed. 


iſt. 


— — — 


+ There is an imperfe& Hllogiſin, called an Eu- 


#h;meme, becauſe only the concluſion with one of 


the premiſes is expreſſed, while the other is ſuppo- 


ſed, and reſerved in the mind: Thus, T here is no 
true religion withcut gecd morals : Therefore, 4 
Fnave cannot be truly religious. Or thus, It is our 
duty to love our neighbours, as ourſelves : Therefore, 
There are but few who perform their duty. F 


Coy 


3. They are called grammatical, Tos 
gical, metaphyſical, moral, mechanical, theolo-" 
gical, &c. according to the art, ſcience, 
or ſubject, whence the middle term or 
topic“ is borrowed. 


Illuſtrate this? 


To prove that, No man ſhould ſeal 
from his neighbours, becauſe the Scripture 
forbids it, is a theologicel argument: To 
prove it from the laws of the land, is poli- 
tical : But to prove it from the princi- 
ples of reaſon and equity, the argument is 
. As EO MY "= 

2d, 


— 


*The topics of Grammar, are noun, verb, eiymolegy. 
c. The topics of Logic, are genus, ſpecies, dijfe= 
rence, properly, &c. 'The topics of Antology or Me- 
ta plyſics, are cauſe, efjettl, action, paſſion, identity, 
eppoſetion, /abjet?, fign, &c. The ropics of Morality or 
Ethics, are law, in, duty, authority, freedom of will, 
reward, puniſhment, &c. The topics of Theology, 
are GOD, CHRIST, faith, hope, worſhiþy 
ſatvation, &c. 


There belong to topics particular obſervations, 
axioms, canons or rules; which are laid down in 
each particular Science. 8 
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2d. .Arguments are either certain and 


«evident, or doubtful and merely probable. . 


| What are aoubtful or probable arguments? 


Thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved by 


ſome probable medium. As, This plane 
Sas once a church yard, or a field of batile ;; 
becaule there are many human bones found 
here. | 


What are certain and evident arguments? 


Thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved by 
clear mediums, and undoudted princi- 


ples, called demonſtrations; and are. divi- 


ded into two ſorts. 


W hat are os firſt ſort called ? 


Demonſtrations 4 priori, becauſe they 
prove the effect by its neceſſary cauſe, 
and alſo ſhow the cauſe of exiſtence, _ 


Give an Example? 


? 


. The Scripture is infallibly true; becauſe 
* 


(- 89 J. 
37; word of GOD which cannot lie. 


What are the ſecond ſort called ? 


Demonſtrations 4 poſteriori, for they in- 
fer the cauſe from its neceſſary effect, and 
— only the exiſtence of a ching. 


Give Exam pies f 


I infer there hath been the hand of ſome 
artifcer herb, becauſe I 1. nd 4 curious engine. 


Again, I infer there is a CD, from the 
Works of bis wisdem in the viſiuie world. 


2d. Arguments are divided into arti- 
Aciol and izartif cial, h 


What are ortifcial argumerts? 


Such as are taken from the nature and 
circumſtances of the things: As, The 
 Yorid was created by GO D, becauſe ne. 
ii ing can create itſeif. 


Wh at are mart / cal arguments . 
Such 


C 7 


Such as are taken on the teſtimony of 
ſome perſon; As, Peter ſays to-morroto 
will be a holiday, and he and Tom with 
others, are to play a cricket - match on the 
green; therefore, I conclude, it will be a 
boliday for Fack and me, and all the ſchool, 


4th. Arguments are either direct or 


What is a direct argument ? 


That, whoſe middle term proves the 
queſtion itſelf, I 
What 


A 


"— 


* Note. There 1s another rank of arguments 
with Latin names; derived from the topics or middle 
terms. | 
1. Argumentum ad judicium, when addreſſed to 
the rea/on of mankind. 

2. Argumentum ad fidum, when addreſſed to our 
Faith. f 
3. Argumentam ad ignorantiam, when addreſſed 
to out ignorance. | 
4. Argumentum ad hominem, when addreſſed to 
our vr alte principles. | 

s. Argumentum ad verecundiam, when addreſſ o 


{ JF 
What is an indirect or oblique argument * 


That which proves or refutes ſome 
other propoſition, and makes the conclu- 
ſion appear to be true by plain confe- 


QUENCE. T | 
CHAP: 
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to our modeſty. | | 
6.” Argumentum ad paſſjones, when addreſſed to 
the paſſions. | | 
7. Argamentum ad populem, when it is an appeal 

to the people. | | 


+ Note. An argument is called ani farm, when 
both the premiſes are derived from the fame ſpring 
of knowledge, whether it be /en/e, reaſon, human 
faith, or divine faith; But when they are derived 
from different ſprings of knowledge, it is called a 

. anixt argument. Note alſo. If a ſyllogiſm agrees 
with the preceding rules, it is called a true argument: 
If it agrees not with them, it is a paralogi/m, or falſe 
argument: And when a fal/e argument has the ap- 
pearance of a true one, it is called a /ephi/m, or 
_ fallacy. Note. When ſome abſurdity is inferred, 
it is called redu4io ab abſurdam: There are two 
other arguments, one called ex minus probabili ad 
magis, the other ex concefa. | 
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does no hurt to him who drinks it, but good; 


8 
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O W many kinds of ſophiſins do 
Logicians generally treat of? 
Eight. 
What is the firſt called? 
Fnorati elenchi, or a miſtake of the 
47e ſtion. =_ ” 
Give an illaſtration from this queſtion, 


whether exceſs of wine can be hurtful to 
him who drinks it? 7 = 


The Sopbiſter may argue, Wine revives 
the ſpirits, gives a man courage, and makes 
him ſtrong and aftive + Therefore, Wine 


AS 


2 


9 
= it makes him /prighty, courageous, & 


The reply, Exceſs of wine inebriates 
the intellectual faculties of man, to the de- 
gree of his committing any fin that may 
efer itſelf : It alſo inflames the blood, and 
produces many diſorders in the boay : There- 
- fore, Wine 1s hurtful to the foul and body 
of him who drinks it to exceſs, tho it may 
do good to him who drinks it with moder a- 
tion. 


What is the ſecond ſepliſin called? 
Petitio principii, or a ſuppaſitien of hat 


7s not granted. 
Exemplify this? 
The Papiſt ſays, His religion is the on- | 


y catholic religion; and is derived from 
CHI and his APOSTLES : Becauſe 
it agrees wwith the defrine of the Fathers of 
the church, and all the hot: Mart;zrs, The 
Proteſtant lays, this agreement is the great 


Point 1 in the conteſt, by which the /yuo=- 
A 


Tio? 
| n becomes a perjtio principij ſopbifad; | 
What is the third ſophiſm called? 


A circle. As, The Papiſts prove the 
Scripture to be the word of GOD, by the 
authority or jnfallible teſtimony of thejr 
church: And then pretend to prove the 


infallible i; of their church by the 
Scripture. 


; What 1s 3 ſephiſm called? 


Non cauſa pro cauſa, or the aſſguation 
of a falſe cauſe. Such as Aſtrologers tel- 
ling fortunes, &c. by the various aſpecls of 
1555 ſgtars and planets, And of drawing 
concluſions from calamities, ations, &c. 


li What is the fifth /ophiſm called ? 


18 Fallacia accidentis, when we pronounce 
I} concerning the nature and eſſential proper- 
ot any Tr bject according to ſomerhing 
| merely accidental to it. Thus wine has 
accidentally occafioned drunkenneſs and 
areh; Learning and printing have ac- 
I | cidentally 


( * 


cidentally cauſch [editith i in a ſtate; and 
for. theſe reaſons have been Prononnens 
evil things. But how unreaſonable are 
theſe inferences! 


What is the ſixth. ſephiſm called ? 


A dito ſecundum quid ad teu Ji 
Pliciter, when we argue from that which is 
true in particular circumſtances, to prove 
the ſame thing true ab/olutely, ſimply, and 
abſtracted, fo mal} circuniſtances: As, 2 hat 
which is 1 in the hambles 1 baren 
fo dinner ; rau meat is bought _ In. the 

ambles : Therefore, raw meat is eaten 
or dinner. This ſephiſm has its revefſe. 
Thus, A criminal may argue; The fixth 
commandment ſays, thou fhalt not Ku; Tf 
you bau: me you certainly do kill: There- 
fore, Dou cuę bt not to hang ne. Ty 


What is the ſeventh Sephilm called 25 


Compoſition and vil fon, when we infer 
any thing concerning ideas in a compounded 
- Fenſe, which: is ty. true in a divided ſenſe, 
and the reverſe. As, The Scriptofe ſays, 


* The worſt of fo imiers may. be ſaved: 
1 
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It ſignifies they may repent and be ſavedi 
not that they ſhall be ſaved in their ſins. 
Again the ſopbiſm of diviſion: As, Five is 
one number: Two and three are ſive: 
Therefore, Two and three are one number. 


What is the eighth ſophiſm called? 


The ſophiſm of equi vocation, when the 
words or phraſes are plaznly equivocal. As 
He that ſends forth a book into the light, 
deſires it to be read; He that throws a book- 
into the fire, ſends it into the light : There- 
fore, He that throws a bool into the fire, 
deſires it to be read. 


How many general methods are there to- 
prove the truth or falſehood of all ſyllo- 


giſms? 
Two. 


What is the firſt 


One of the premiſes muſt contain the 


conclufion, and the other muſt ſhow that 


the concluſion is contained 1 in it. 


Illuſtrate 


t' 3 


Illuſtrate this? 


r 


a tions, is miſerable ; The wicked man is a 


* 


RE Again, Every wiſe man maſters bis paſ- 
Lon; But, No angry man maſters his paſ- 
ans: Therefore, No angry man is wiſe. f 


= What is the ſecond general method ? 


As the terms in every ſyllogiſm are 
uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be 
06, A taken 


+ Here, the major propoſition cantains the can- 
clufion ; for under the general character of a /awe 
to natural inclinations, a wicked man is contained or 
included; and the minor propoſition declares it: 
whence the concluſion is evidently deduced, that 
The wicked man is miſerable. FIN} 


++ In this ſyllogiſm, the minor as the contained 
propoſition ; as it denies wwisdom concerning an angry 


man, becauſe maſtering the paſſions . 1s concluded in 
u, in. major hows ifs ̃ͤ . 


4 a8 3 


taken preciſely i in the ſame ſenſe in both 
places, \ 


Illuſtrate this, in a ſyllogiſm ? 
What IT am, thou art; And, I ame 

man: Therefore, Thon art a man. 

Exemplify this in a Sophiſm ? 


is 4 fin to kill a nan; A murdercr 
is a man: Therefore, . is 4 Ven n to kill a 
murderer . whe 


AP. 


— _—_ 


— 


In this n What I am is taken ſpecially 
for my nature, in both the major and the minor pro- 
poſition; therefore the concluſion is juſt. 


*® In this nin che word ll in the major 
propoſition ſignifies to 4ill unjuſtly, or without law; 
in the concluſion it is taken for putting a man to 
death in general, therefore the inference is not god. 
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Wy bart iS METHOD? | | 
In a logical ſenſe, it is the Aiſpeſflion of 


a variety of thoughts, in ſuch order as 
may beſt ſerve to find out unknown truths; 
to explain, and confirm truths that are 
known; or to fix them in the memory. 


How is method divided by Logicians y 


Into natural and arbitrary; and natu- 
ral is divided into ſynthetic, analytic, and 


mixed. 
4 


Which is the . . * 


J That which begins with the parts, ant 
lea 


ds on to the knowledge of the v 
9 
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It begins with the moſt ſimple ** 
and general truths, and proceeds by de- 
grees to that which is drawn from them, 
or compounded of them: And is called 1 
the metbod of compoſition. 7 


Which is the analytic method ? 


* - 9 THEE * 

mn * en 
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That which takes the whole compound 
as It finds it, and leads to the knowledge 
of it by reſolving it into it's firſt princi- 
ples, or parts; And is called the method 
of reſolution. 


What is the particular uſe of each ? 
The fynthetic is uſed in teaching the \ 


ſciences, after they are invented; and the 
analytic in finding things unknown. F 


Illuſtrate 


* 


TY" 32, 2s 


+ Note, both methods are often e to find 
out truth, and to communicate trutn to others, as 
as well as the mixed, which is I of both 
Hutbetic nnd axalytic. 


© wr } 


Nuſtrate the hyutbetic method, in proving 
the ſum of the three angles of every 
triangle, is equal to 180 degrees? 


A mathematical point, is ſuppoſed to 
have no dimenſions, and is only an 4½ 
fegnable place in à plane. 


A plane, is a ſurface N flat 


detween its limits. 


A line, is a magnitude with AE one 
by, and its limits are Points. 


A right line, is the neareſt Ai 
between two points in a plane: A curved 
kne 1s circular, and not the neareſt diſ- 
tance. Parallel lines in a plane can ne- 
ver meet. A plane angle, is formed by 
two inclining right lines in the ſame plane, 
meeting at a point, called the argular 
Pein. 8 


A circle, is a plane fi auth bounded by 
an uniformly curved _ called the cir- 
cumference, which 1 is every where equidiſ- 
tant 
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tant from a point within f it, called its 
centre. . 


be circumference of every circle 1s ſups 
raked to be divided into 360 equal parts 
called degrees. 


A plane angle, is meaſured by an arc of 
a circle; ihe angular point being its centre. 


A right line drawn from one part of 
the circumference, thro' the centre, to a- 
nother part of che circumference, is called 
a diameter; and it divides the circumfe- 
rence into two equal parts, called ſemi- 
5. each equal * degrees. 


A right line drawn from the centre of 
a Circle to its circumference, is called 
radius. 


LEMMA I. 


DC 
If a right lin line &, ſtands on . 
right line P, T it forms two angles, 


whoſe ſum will be 180 degrees. 


— 
r 


— 


+ One Silt the ſame plane, is to be underſiosd 
to the end of this illuſtration, 4 


On C deſcribe a ſemicircle. . Then the 
arc A D will be the meaſure of the an- 
ole ACD, and the arc BD the meaſure 
of the angle BCD : Now the are AD 

arc DB = | ſemicircle = 180 — 


LEMMA UL 


If a right line DE, croſſeth another 
right line A B, the oppoſite _— will 
be equal. 


For the angle ACD + DCB = 180; 


- ©... O 
And the angle DCB+BCE = 180 : 
| From 


= 
bs - 


e 


From each take DCB, the will remain 
_ - BCE. Again, een; - 


Ws And BCE + ACE = = From 


dach take BCE, there will remain 
DCB = CE. - 


LEMMA III. 


If a right line DE croſſeth two paral- 
lel lines AB, FG the alternate, and op- 
poſite angles will be equal. D | 


On C and F ith" one and the ſame 
radius, deſcribe oppoſite ſemicircles, | 
Conceive the line FG to move on the line 1 
DE, *till it coincides in the line AB, 


the centre N in the centre C; then will 4 
the two ſemicircles become a circle. 74 
F c l 


Therefore 


„ 


Therefore the angles A CD, F HD, 
BCE, GHE, are equal: And the angles 
ECD, GHD, ACE » are equal. 

which (in the following g diagram) the 
angle ACE z G, and EC D en 
and BCD = F: Now the angles ACK 
CD, B 'S B = a ſemicircle = 180 
degrees ; conſequently the ſum of the 
angles, viz, F, F CG, and G, of the 


triangle FCG = 180 degrees. 


Illuſtrate the analytic metbed, in mil. 
ying what are the two numbers, whole 
ſum is 20, and difference 4 ? 


Let X = the leſſer number. | 
Then X 4 2 greater number. 
And 2 * 20. Their ſum. 


2 ů — —-— 


. 


: * 
A + a 
ob 
” Ly 1 
> - 
- * 


«@; = 


Now 2 X 2 20 — 4. 
3 
And X > ———— - 8, the leſſer 
number. 2 5 


— Whence X +4 = 12, the preater 


Which is the mixed method ? 


That which is compoſed of the two 
preceding methods. 


Which is the arbitrary method ? 


That which leaves the order of nature, 
and accommodates itſelf to many purpo- 
ſes. It is uſed in Biſtory, biography, chro- 
ſhe boch. . Kc. 


What are the general requiſites of true 
method ? mT 
; That 


iT; 


13 * Note. It i 18 very diffcult, always to maintain 


_ the be pane GOIN between theſe two methods. 


9 8 
„ 


("0p 3 

That it be /ofe. Plain and eaſy., Diſ- 
tine, Full, or without defect. Short, or 
without ſup:rſiuity. Proper to the ſubject, 
and the deen. Connected: And that the 
paris agree. 
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"Bao 48, laſt fine,” for ; 
O No wine is a tree. Kerb amen is not LY 


free. £ 
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